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RHODES IAN  TOBACCO  AUCTION 
OPENS  ABOVE  IAST  YEAR 

Flue -cured  tobacco  auction  sales  opened  at  Salisbury;  Southern  Rhodesia, 
on  March  12,  1957-  The  opening  day's  sales  totaled  1+^2,000  pounds,  averaging 
the  equivalent  of  U.S.  cents  per  pound  -  an  increase  of  about  7  U.S.  cents 
above  last  year's  opening  average.  The  current  crop  is  believed  to  be  of 
better'  quality  than  that  for  1956.  Sales  on  opening  day  are  believed  to  have 
included  leaf  mostly  on  the  low  side  of  the  crop. 


WEST  GERMAN  CIGARETTE 
CONSUMPTION  RISES  10  PERCENT 

Cigarette  consumption  in  West  Germany  during  1956,  totaling  U8.9 
billion  pieces,  was  10  percent  larger  than  the  1955  level  of  hk .k  billion. 
Per  capita  consumption  rose  from  87O  pieces  in  1955  to  960  in  1956.  Most 
of  the  increase  occurred  in  the  consumption  of  filter-tip  cigarettes. 
Filter-tip  cigarettes  during  1956  represented  about  26  percent  of  total 
sales,  compared  with  10  percent  in  1955  and  are  expected  to  account  for  more 
than  35  percent  in  1957-    Sales  of  oriental  cigarettes  were  also  larger 
than  in  1955  but  represented  a  smaller  percentage  of  total  sales  than  during 
the  previous  year.     Sales  of  both  the  American-blended  and  straight  Virginia 
types  were  below  the  1955  levels  .    Consumption  of  the  dark  type  of  cigarettes 
approximated  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago. 

SWISS  CIGARETTE  OUTPUT 
UP  k  PERCENT 

Cigarette  output  in  Switzerland  during  1956,  totaling  8.73  billion 
pieces,  was  k  percent  larger  than  the  1955  level  of  8.39  billion,  accord- 
ing to  foreign  trade  sources.    Output  of  Maryland,  American -blended  and 
oriental  types  of  cigarettes  increased  10.5,  5-3  and  .2  percent,  respectively, 
from  the  1955  levels  of  3.7,  1.0  and  2.0  billion  pieces,     Production  of  dark 
and  Virginia  (straight  flue -cured)  types  declined  during  1956. 

Production  and  sales  of  filter-tip  cigarettes  during  1956  accounted 
for  57  and  68  percent,  respectively,  of  total  cigarette  output  and  con- 
sumption.   Maryland -type  cigarettes  comprised  about  k'J  percent  of  total 
output  and  51  percent  of  total  sales  in  1956.    Most  of  the  cigarette  exports, 
principally  to  Italy,  are  non-filter  tips. 


PORTUGAL'S  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  RISE 

Portugal's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  I956  totaled  11. 9 
million  pounds  -  up  2.6  percent  from  the  11.6  million  imported  in  1955- 
Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in  larger  takings  of  cigarette  leaf,  re- 
flecting the  upward  trend  in  cigarette  output. 
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PORTUGAL:     Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1956, 

with  comparisons 


Country  of  Origin 

:  1954 

1955 

1956  1/ 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

8,128 

8,058 

238 

328 

:  525 

A.ri0nl  p  

772 

1  77^ 
•          1  1  0 

..:  ^5 

:  1U1 

:  152 

. . :  386 

:  k 

267 

. .:  I,k00 

'  1,565 

'  1,717 

75 

92 

:  ko 

168 

:  262 

:  ^03 

. .:  28 

:  28 

:  66 

251 

218 

. .:  11,079 

:  11,572 

:  11,867 

I/  Preliminary 


Imports  of  United  States  leaf  were  slightly  below  the  1955  level  of 
8.1  million  pounds,  but  5  percent  above  the  195^  level  of  7-7  million. 
Takings  of  non-U.S.  flue -cured  from  Canada,  Mozambique,  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  continued  to  increase.     Imports  of  oriental  leaf,  mainly  from 
Greece,  also  were  larger,  while  imports  of  cigar  leaf  approximated  the 
1955  level. 

RENEWED  AUSTRIAN -BULGARIAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

The  Austria -Bulgaria  Trade  Agreement  of  October  l6,  19^-8  was  re- 
portedly renewed  for  another  year  following  the  conclusion  of  negotiations 
held  in  Sofia  on  January  25,  1957-    The  new  agreement  was  made  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1957  and  is  valid  through  December  31,  1957-     It  includes  1.5 
million  pounds  of  Bulgarian  tobacco  as  one  of  the  items  available  for  export 
in  exchange  for  Austrian  goods.    Austria's  imports  of  Bulgaria  leaf  tobacco 
during  195^  and  1955  amounted  to  1.1  and  l.k  million  pounds,  respectively. 

NEW  TOBACCO  FACTORY 
FOR  THE  IRAQ  MONOPOLY 

A  West  German  firm  is  to  build  and  supervise  a  new  tobacco  factory  at 
Sulaimaniyah,  Iraq-    This  modern  plant  is  to  be  equipped  with  cigarette 
machines  capable  of  producing  1.1  billion  cigarettes  annually. 
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INDIA  SETS  NEW  TEA 
EXPORT  RECORD 

Indian  exports  of  tea  for  1956  were  12  million  pounds  higher  than 
the  previous  record  set  in  of  1953.    Valued  at  Rs .  I,k06  ($295  million) 
516  million  pounds  was  exported.    The  United  Kingdom  took  366  million 
pounds  and  the  United  States,  the  next  largest  consumer ,  imported  28.5 
million  pounds,  followed  by  Canada,  Egypt,  and  Australia.    The  U.S.S.R. 
is  reported  to  have  purchased  a  substantial  quantity  during  1956. 

The  production  of  tea  was  also  estimated  to  have  set  a  new  record 
of  663.7  million  pounds  in  1956,  compared  to  663.2  in  1955  and  6hk.h 
million  pounds  in  195^. 


PANAMA  PROHIBITS  IMPORTS 
OF  COCONUT  OIL 

The  Panamanian  Office  of  Price  Control  has  released  its  listing 
of  commodities  whose  importation,  and  exportation  or  re-exportation, 
are  controlled  or  prohibited  as  of  December  31*  1956.    The  effective 
law  or  resolution  is  shown  for  each  product.    By  Resolution  Number  16 
of  December  20,  1956,  imports  of  coconut  oil,  crude,  refined,  or  deri- 
vatives thereof,  were  prohibited  as  a  safeguard  for  the  local  oil 
industry  whose  purchase  price  for  copra  is  fixed  by  contract  with  the 
Government  of  Panama, 


AGRICULTURAL  PROCESSING  INDUSTRIES 
EXPANDING  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 

Agricultural  processing  in  East  Africa  is  continuing  to  expand.  In 
addition  to  the  new  large  modern  cotton  textile  factory  at  Jinja,  Uganda, 
with  9  million  yards  annual  capacity,  a  new  factory  has  recently  been 
established  in  Uganda  to  manufacture  cotton  blankets.    The  largest 
meat-canning  factory  is  the  new  and  modern  plant  of  Tanganyika  Packers 
Ltd.  at  Dar-es -Salaam.    The  canning  of  pineapples  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  Kenya,  where  one  factory  in  1955  exported  nearly  $1.1+  million 
worth . 

Tobacco  factories  are  expanding,  utilizing  local  and  imported  material. 
A  large  new  factory  was  recently  brought  into  operation  at  Nairobi,  and  a 
new  factory  is  planned  for  Dar-es-Salasm.     Other  tobacco  plants  are  in 
operation  in  Nairobi  and  Nakuru,  Kenya,  and  in  Kampala  and  Jinja.    It  is 
reported  that  only  about  3  percent  of  the  East  African  demand  for  manufac- 
tured tobacco  is  now  imported,  but  an  increasing  proportion  of  local 
tobacco  is  apparently  being  used  in  cigarettes  and  other  forms  of 
manufactured  tobacco. 
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The  manufacture  of  margarine  recently  began  at  a  Unilever  modern 
plant  in  Nairobi,  which  also  manufactures  soap.    However,  the  main 
vegetable  oil  milling  industry  remains  in  Uganda,  using  cottonseed, 
peanuts,  copra  and  sesame. 

A  new  factory  in  Tanganyika  is  now  operating  on  a  commercial  scale 
for  production  of  hecogenin  from  sisal  waste  for  use  in  synthesis  of 
cortisone.    The  production  of  high  grade  sisal  was  recently  commenced 
on  a  commercial  scale.    The  production  of  pyrethrum  extract  continues 
to  expand  in  Kenya  and  eventually  may  replace  the  export  of  the  flowers 
for  extraction  overseas. 


EXPANSION  REPORTED  IN  BRITISH 
EAST  AFRICAN  FLOUR  MILLING 

Expansion  in  the  flour  milling  industry  in  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and 
Uganda,  largely  controlled  by  Unga  Limited,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Kenya 
Farmers'  Association  (Cooperative)  Lts.,  has  been  reported, 

A  new  mill  is  under  construction  at  Nakuru,  Kenya,  and  a  license 
has  been  issued  for  the  erection  of  another  mill  at  Dar-es -Salaam. 
Existing  mills  are  in  operation  at  Eldoret  and  Nairobi  in  Kenya,  at 
Jinja  in  Uganda,  and  at  Arusha,  Iringa,  and  Dar-es-Salaam  in  Tanganyika. 
These  mills  produce  about  100,000  long  tons  of  wheat  flour  a  year.  With 
increasing  flour  consumption,  it  is  probable  that  within  a  few  years  it 
will  be  necessary  to  import  substantial  quantities  of  wheat. 


BRITAIN  INCREASES  IMPORTS 
OF  U.  S.  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  United  Kingdom  increased  its  imports  of  United  States  farm 
products  (in  terms  of  dollar  equivalents)  from  about  $1+60  million  in 
1955  to  $510  million  in  1956,  or  from  8  percent  to  9  percent  of 
agricultural  imports  from  all  sources.    Grains,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  cotton  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase. 

The  United  States'  share  in  Britain's  grain  imports  rose  from  22 
to  26  percent;  in  fruit  and  vegetable  imports  from  k  to  6  percent; 
and  in  cotton  imports  from  27  to  30  percent.     The  United  States' 
share  in  Britain's  tobacco  imports  declined  slightly  from  53  "to  52 
percent.    These  h  products,  or  groups  of  products,  accounted  for 
about  four -fifths  of  the  value  of  all  United  Kingdom  imports  of  farm 
products  from  the  United,  States . 
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URUGUAY  EXPECTED  TO 
RAISE  WHEAT  SUPPORT  PRICE 

The  Government  support  price  for  the  wheat  crop  to  he  harvested  in 
Uruguay  next  November  may  be  increased  to  17  pesos  per  100  kilos  ($3*05 
per  bushel) ,  according  to  a  recent  statement  of  the  Uruguayan  Minister 
of  Finance.    The  price  support  for  the  1956  crop  is  ik  pesos  per  100 
kilos  ($2.51  per  bushel).      The  action,  if  carried  out,  would  be  a 
reversal  of  the  Government's  previously  announced  policy  of  deemphasizing 
wheat  production  by  lowering  the  wheat  price  and  encouraging  instead, 
increased  attention  to  livestock  production. 


BRAZIL'S  FLOUR  MILLING 
CAPACITY  INCREASING 

There  are  now  606  flour  mills  in  Brazil  with  a  total  milling  capacity 
of  20,1^0  metric  tons  daily,  according  to  the  Brazilian  Wheat  Expansion 
Service.    This  represents  an  increase  of  8  percent  in  the  number  of  mills 
and  10  percent  in  total  milling  capacity  since  1956.    The  location  and 
milling  capacity  of  the  mills  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation. 


Flour:    Mills  and  milling  capacity  by  States,  Brazil,  1956  and  1957 


"  1956 

1957 

State 

:  Mills 

Daily 

Mills 

:  Daily 

Capacity 

:  Capacity 

:  Number 

Me.  'tons 

Number 

:  Me.  tons 

 1  372 

^,303 

kok 

:  >+,770 

953 

131 

:  1,083 

 :  25 

6,030 

26 

:  6,802 

630 

2k 

:  682 

 :  5 

642 

5 

:  710 

 :  k 

3,062 

k 

:  3,290 

902 

2 

:  902 

989 

2 

:  1,019 

199 

2 

:  199 

37 

1 

:  37 

57 

1 

:  57 

21k 

1 

:  21k 

55 

1 

•  55 

57 

1 

:  57 

hQ 

1 

:  262 

 :  560 

18,178 

606 

:  20,140 

Source:    Wheat  Expansion  Service,  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
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CHILE  ANNOUNCES  1957 
GRAIN  EXPORT  QUOTAS 

Chile's  1957  export  quotas  for  grains  compared  with  those  for  195^ 
(shown  in  parenthesis)  have  been  fixed  in  metric  tons  as  follows:  malted 
barley,  1^,500  (20,000);  barley  in  grain  1,000  ( 15,000);  pearled  oats, 
5,000  (5,000);  oats  in  grain,  ^,000  (25,000);  and  rolled  oats,  1,000 
(1,500).    The  Government  of  Chile  has  maintained  export  quotas  on  various 
agricultural  products  for  several  years,  to  assure  adequate  supplies  for 
domestic  use  and  thus  conserve  scarce  foreign  exchange.    The  indicated 
quotas  are  provisional  and  subject  to  change. 


NORWAY  TO  GET  100,000  METRIC  TONS  OF 
RUSSIAN  WHEAT  DURING  1957 

A  February  5;  1957  protocol  extends  through  calendar  1957  the 
December  27,  19^-7  trade  agreement  between  Norway  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  protocol  provides  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  to  deliver  10,000  metric  tons 
of  wheat  to  Norway  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  quantities  already 
provided  for  in  a  November  15,  1955  protocol  to  the  original  agreement. 
The  latter  protocol  calls  for  annual  deliveries  by  Russia  to  Norway  of 
90,000  metric  tons  of  wheat,  30,000  tons  of  rye  and  15,000  tons  of  corn 
during  calendar  195&,  1957  and  1958*    The  1957  wheat  deliveries  are  to 
total  100,000  tons. 


U.  S.  JULY -MARCH  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS 
ESTIMATED  AT  380  TO  385  MILLION  BUSHELS 

United  States  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  the  first  9  months 
(July -March)  of  the  1956-57  season  are  expected  to  reach  38O  to  385 
million  bushels,  grain  equivalent,  compared  with  only  212  million 
bushels,  grain  equivalent,  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  This 
total  is  based  on  Bureau  of  Census  records  of  actual  exports  during 
July-January,  on  inspections  for  export  during  February,  and  on  an 
estimated  total  for  March  based  on  inspections  during  the  first  3  weeks 
of  that  month.    At  the  indicated  level,  exports  up  to  the  end  of  March 
would  be  approximately  80  percent  above  those  for  the  same  9~mon"ths 
period  a  year  earlier. 

Destinations  of  the  March  exports  are  not  yet  available.  However, 
Census  figures  for  July-January  and  export  inspections  for  February 
indicate  that  the  quantities  in  millions  of  bushels  taken  by  principal 
foreign  outlets  during  that  8 -months  period,  compared  with  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  shown  in  parentheses,  were  as  follows:     Japan,  32.3 
(31.9)j  France,  29.2  (none);  West  Germany,  2Q.h  (9.5);  India,  26.9  (l.3)j 
United  Kingdom,  26.7  (11.5);  Netherlands,  16.6  (13.2);  Pakistan,  16.3 
(negligible)  and  Belgium-Luxembourg,  15.9  (3«l). 
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United  States  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  During  Stated  Periods 


:  July-January  1955-56  :  July-January  1956-57 

!  Wheat  "'■  Flour  1/  '■  Total  ■  Wheat  :  Flour  1/  :  Total 
:  (Thousands  of  bushels,  grain  equivalent) 


Western  Hemisphere 


:  16S 

:  1,741 

:  1 

:  128 

:  129 

:  2,529 

:  2,945 

:  806 

:  3,375 

:  4,181 

:  2,033 

:  2,745 

:  2,053 

:  2,228 

:  4,281 

=  1,373 

:  1,373 

:  2 

:  2,153 

:  2,155 

:  IE 

:  1,207 

:  1,S06 

39 

:  1,845 

:  2,8l6 

:  2,8?5 

:  14q 

:  4,074 

:  4,223 

:  107 

:  3,240 

:  1,867 

:  lto 

!  2,033 

;  "Sib 

•  291 

r 

'.  0 

:  807 

:  2,424 

•  7*70 
:  772 

3,19b 

:  1,394 

:  4,883 

:  14 

:  4,g97 

:  181 

'•  3,726 

•  ^,55° 

-tr  C 

:  70b 

!  1 

4,557 

: 

:  297 

:  1,003 

:      2 , 307 

:  3.116. 

:  171 

:  l,0b7 

. . . ;    13,  290 

:  11,889 

:  25,179 

•      i  n   1 1  0!  1 

■    33 1  P.9J  

Burone 

•  1.633 

:  829 

1,945 

:  1,151 

:  482 

:  5 

:  91 

:  2,688 

:  22 

:      2 , 710 

United  Kingdom  

Z.97S 

r  709 

9,687 

.  23,043 

:  778 

.  23,821 

2,277 

.  12,400 

:  14,800 

:      1 , 847 

Id, 647 

:  13 

2,bb2 

.  14t*+b^ 

•  15 

ill     )  1  (?)  1 

26,269 

:  2 

2b,d71 

:  1 

9 , 504 

25,993 

;  83 

: 

30 

1 ,4^0 

:  3 

1,453 

•  — 

59 

4,920 

:  b 

4.926 

.      — — 

139 

2,813 

• 

2.-13 

:  50 

1,027 

4, 262 

58 

4,320 

607 

3,532 

3.924 

291 

:  4,21;j 

Yuso  si avi  a  

. . . :    20 ,  b70 

r 

0 

20, 676 

3, 973 

:  11 

S7    O  C'lj. 

5 ,  281 

9,874 

19 

9,!?93 

5^8s 

1  J?  66 

•  ■ 

1 , 90p> 

^7,61? 

3,656 

,  150,181 

Asia 

1,622 

5.637 

5,637 

5 

^ ,  3SS1 

5,881 

479 

6,360 

1,091 
16 

1,239 

536 

1.445 

1,931 

839 

21,013 

19 

21,032 

2 

p 

12,814 

1 

12,815 

910 

910 

2,104 

2,104 

359 

359 

3.456 

3,456 

2,390  ■ 

2,390 

^,621 

3 , 621 

1,526  : 

5,683 

273  = 

5,956 

3,724  : 

5  : 

3,729  : 

3,823  : 

3,828 

664  : 

28,493  : 

28,522  : 

1,067  : 

29,539 



2J20  : 

2,^85  : 

1.769  ■ 

1 , 670  : 
"14,135  : 

3,4^9. 

..:    39.U3  : 

7J6-2  : 

46.875  : 

85,683  : 

99. £18 

Others  :::::: 

Tunisia  :    :      —        :                    :      2,609     :  2  :  2,6ll 

Canary  Islands  :      1,849  :      —        :      1,849     :          165     :    :  165 

British  West  Africa  :    :      l,6l0    :      1,610    :                   :  1,906  :  1,906 

French  West  Africa  :    :             6    :             6    :      1,810    :  6  :  1,816 

Other  Africa  :      1,127  :      1.553    :      2,680    :      1,527    :  1,435  :  2,962 

Miscellaneous  :    :           36    :           3_6  _  :_            3     :   159  ;  162 

Total   :  2,976  :   3L2_p_5  _j_   '  6.1S1    :      6,114    :  3,508  :  9,6*22' 

World  total  :  113/471  :    2?'. 383"    •  ~l4~5,3~54"    :  257,fU6"T  35.442  :  293. 1** 


\j    V/holly  of  United  States  wheat. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  TO  BE  TESTED 

FOR  SUITABILITY  IN  JAPANESE  MARKET 


The  Japanese  Government  has  arranged  to  import  2,000  to  3^000  long 
tons  of  Australian  f.a.q.  soft  wheat  for  purposes  of  testing  its  suitability 
on  the  Japanese  market.    Discussions  in  connection  with  a  trade  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  have  been  underway  for  some  time.    Australia  is 
trying  to  persuade  Japan  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  soft  wheat  in  ex- 
change for  the  most -favored-nation  status  which  Japan  wishes  to  acquire  in 
Australia . 


At  present,  Japan  imports  most  of  its  soft  wheat  from  the  United  States. 
It  is  reported  that  Japan  might  agree  to  purchase  about  200,000  tons  of 
Australian  wheat  on  a  world  market  basis.    This  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  one -sixth  of  the  estimated  total  Japanese  imports  of  soft  wheat  dur- 
ing the  country's  fiscal  year  ending  March  31;  1957- 


DUTCH  CHEESE  FINDING  PROFITABLE 
MARKET  IN  CANADA 


Canadian  consumption  of  imported 
in  calendar  1956.  For  the  first  time 
to  Canada  exceeded  1  million  pounds. 


Dutch  cheese  reached  an  all-time  high 
in  history,  Dutch  exports  of  cheese 


The  rise  in  consumption  of  Dutch  cheese  in  Canada  is  a  result  of  in- 
creased Canadian -Netherlands  trade  relations.  The  heavier  cheese  purchases 
are  attributed  partly  to  the  distribution  of  free  samples  of  Dutch  cheese 
in  Canada.  The  Holland  Cheese  Exporters  Association,  sponsor  of  the  dis- 
tribution, reported  that  the  response  of  Canadian  consumers  was  immediate 
and  favorable.  The  distribution  was  started  last  September  in  the  Toronto 
area . 


The  Holland  Cheese  Exporters  Association  will  pass  out  samples  of 
cheese  at  the  United  States  annual  Super  Market  Institute  Convention  Show 
to  be  held  in  Cleveland  from  April  7  through  April  10,  1957.    At  the  World 
Trade  Fair  in  New  York  the  following  week,  a  mobile  demonstration  unit  will 
be  used  to  promote  Dutch  cheese. 
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PANAMA.  CONSIDERING  COMMERCIAL 
BUTTER  PRODUCTION 

The  Panamanian  Government  is  considering  local  manufacture  of 
butter  as  a  means  of  solving  the  problem  of  surplus  milk.  Butter 
is  not  at  present  produced  commercially  in  Panama.    The  Chiriqui 
powdered  milk  plant  has  estimated  that  from  the  1957  milk  surplus  - 
probably  3  A  million  pounds  -  it  could  produce  about  12-§  percent  of 
Panama's  butter  requirements.    Within  k  years,  the  quantity  of  milk 
available  for  manufacturing  is  expected  to  reach  9«°  million  pounds, 
from  which  33  percent  of  Panama's  butter  requirements  could  be  met. 
Skimmed  milk  would  be  produced  as  a  by-product.    The  company  has 
all  the  necessary  equipment  for  these  operations. 

The  Nestle  Company,  located  in  the  milk  producing  area,  has 
advised  the  Panamanian  government  that  it  could  utilize  the  surplus 
milk  in  the  production  of  butter  and  skimmed  milk.    At  present, 
the  company  lacks  the  necessary  equipment  and  needs  3  to  k  months 
for  its  installation.    The  Government  would  be  expected  to  exercise 
adequate  control  over  imports  in  order  to  guarantee  a  market  for 
the  locally-produced  butter. 


HONG  KONG'S  DAIRY 
TRADE  UP  IN  1956 

With  the  exception  of  dried  milk,  Hong  Kong's  1956  dairy  im- 
ports showed  an  increase  over  1955*    While  all  of  the  major  dairy 
exporters  shipped  some  items  to  Hong  Kong,  the  Netherlands  and 
Australia  continued  to  supply  the  bulk  of  Hong  Kong's  requirements. 
Imports  of  canned  milk  showed  a  sharp  rise  over  1955 •  Evaporated 
milk  imports  totaled  11.1  million  pounds  and  condensed  milk  totaled 
ik.k  million  pounds  in  1956,  increases  of  16  percent  and  35  percent 
respectively.    Of  these  amounts,  the  Netherlands  supplied  almost 
10.0  million  pounds  of  evaporated  milk  and  13.2  million  pounds  of 
condensed  milk. 

Dry  milk  imports  dropped  15  percent  from  those  of  1955  and 
totaled  2.7  million  pounds  in  1956.    Imports  from  Australia  totaled 
l,k  million  pounds  and  those  from  the  United  States,  ^67,000  pounds. 

Butter  imports  in  1956  amounted  to  1.9  million  pounds  compared 
with  1.7  million  pounds  in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  was  due 
to  a  slight  rise  in  takings  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  small 
exporting  countries.  Australia  supplied  1.5  million  pounds  in  1956, 
about  the  same  amount  as  in  the  previous  year.  Cheese  imports  rose 
slightly  in  1956,  from  320,000  pounds  in  1955  to  378,000  pounds, 
with  about  60  percent  of  the  total  imported  from  Australia  both  years. 
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Lack  of  domestic  processing  facilities  indicates  that  all  of  Hong 
Kong's  reported  dairy  exports  are  reexports  to  neighboring  Far  East  coun- 
tries.   The  only  dairy  item  of  significance  is  canned  milk.    Exports  of 
condensed  milk  totaled  k,2  million  pounds  in  195&  compared  with  2.3  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1955*    Evaporated  milk  exports  rose  from  388,000  pounds  in 
1955  to  90^,000  pounds  in  1956. 

PROSPECTS  DIM  FOR  DAIRY 
PRODUCTION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Prospects  for  the  remainder  of  the  dairy  production  season  in  New 
Zealand  are  not  bright,  due  to  the  dry  conditions  over  most  of  the  country. 
Showers  early  in  February  provided  temporary  relief  but  were  insufficient 
to  restore  pastures,  and  farmers  are  now  being  forced  to  feed  supplementary 
fodder  in  an  effort  to  maintain  production.    Continuing  dry  weather  this 
late  in  the  season  obviates  any  possibility  of  a  late  recovery. 

JAPAN  INCREASES 
LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS 

Livestock  numbers  in  Japan,  rising  rapidly  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
are  now  well  above  prewar  levels.    This  increase  is  due  to  the  growing 
demand  for  meat  and  to  the  Government's  program  to  encourage  meat  consump- 
tion with  a  view  to  making  Japan  self-sufficient  in  livestock. 


Japan:    February  livestock  numbers,  prewar, 
195^-56  and  forecast  for  1957 


Type 


Prewar 


195^ 


1955 


1956 


1957 


lj_000  head 


Cattle  :l/  1,798 

Sheep  ••••:£/  155 

Hogs  :l/  960 

1/  1936-40.    2/  191*2. 


3,216 
893 
1,170 


3,^80 
1,020 
1,510 


The  Japanese  Government,  under  its  "Livestock  Holding  Farmers  Establish- 
ment Program",  has  loaned  about  166,000  beef  cattle  and  71,000  sheep  to 
selected  farmers  since  1952.    The  farmers  keep  the  animals  several  seasons 
and  then  sell  them,  using  the  proceeds  to  repay  their  debts  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   About  ^66,600  acres  of  improved  pasture  land  were  established 
during  1956  under  the  long-range  pasture  and  grassland  improvement  program. 
In  1955,  improved  pasture  accounted  for  only  2  percent  of  Japan's 
5,089,600  acres  of  grazing  land,  but  by  the  end  of  I956  it  was  estimated 
at  over  11  percent. 
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MEXICAN  CATTLEMEN  SEEKING 
FUNDS  FOR  CATTLE  IMPORTS 

According  to  the  Mexican  press,  cattlemen  in  Mexico  are  asking  their 
Government  to  request  an  additional  $5  million  loan  from  the  Export-Import 
bank  to  finance  imports  of  cattle.    It  is  reported  that  most  of  the 
original  $5  million  loan,  received  in  1956,  has  been  used  (see  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  October  22,  1956) . 

WEST  GERMANY  INCREASES  IMPORTS 
OF  U.  S.  VARIETY  MEATS 

West  Germany's  imports  of  United  States'  variety  meats  rose  to  30. 9 
million  pounds  during  the  first  11  months  of  1956,  an  increase  of  10 
million  pounds  over  the  same  period  during  1955.    The  market  for  United 
States'  variety  meats  continued  to  expand  during  1956  in  spite  of  the 
German  regulation  requiring  importers  to  pay  a  15  percent  premium  for 
dollars  used  in  paying  for  imports.    These  premiums  are  used  to  subsidize 
selected  German  exports.    Trade  was  also  interrupted  for  a  time  last 
summer  by  negotiations  which  led  to  an  agreement  to  remove  the  premium  in 
the  near  future. 


West  Germany:    Imports  of  variety  meats  195^  and 
January -November  1955-56 


Origin 

:  195^ 

January -No vemb e  r 

Janua  r  y  -No  ve  mb  e  r 

1955 

1956 

: Mil. lbs.  ■ 

Percent; 

Mil. lbs. 

Percent 

Mil. lbs. 

Percent 

8.7 

19  ' 

20.9 

:  hi 

30.9 

:  51 

. 29.3 

6k 

22.5 

•  kk 

21.7 

:  36 

5.6 

12 

5-5 

:  11 

:  6.k 

:  11 

2.6 

5 

2.0 

:  k 

:  1.2 

:  2 

h6.2 

100 

51.0 

:     100  : 

60.2 

100 

Consumption  of  variety  meats  has  risen  in  Germany  during  the  past  few 
years,  both  on  a  total  and  on  a  per  capita  basis.    The  demand  for  these 
products  is  expected  to  remain  firm  during  1957,  due  to  further  expected 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption  and  to  population  growth. 


West  Germany:     Consumption  of  variety  meats  195^-56 


:   195^  1 

1955  j 

1956 

2^3  : 

255 

 ..:       h.k  j 

•  4 

k.6  : 
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CENTRAL  SALES  AGENCY  TO  CONTINUE 
DANISH  BACON  EXPORTS 

Sixty-two  Danish  cooperative  bacon  factories  recently  approved  con- 
tinuance of  export  sales  of  their  products  through  a  centralized  sales 
agency.    Therefore ,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
trade  will  be  conducted.     On  October  1,  1956 ,  the  British  government 
discontinued  purchases  in  Denmark  and  turned  this  activity  over  to 
private  traders ,  and  since  then  some  bacon  factories  have  been  in  favor 
of  allowing  each  plant  to  sell  its  output  directly  to  foreign  markets. 


EGYPT  IMPORTINGS  FROZEN  BEEF 
AND  MUTTON  FROM  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Egypt  may  import  10,000  to  15,000  metric  tons  of  frozen  beef  and 
mutton  from  Communist  China  during  1957 •    Two  agreements  have  finally 
been  concluded  by  the  Meat  Administrator  of  the  Ministry  of  Supply  for 
the  purchase  of  7>6l5  tons.    The  first  consignment  of  l,ll+8  metric  tons 
arrived  in  January.    This  meat  is  being  sold  to  retailers  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  17  cents  per  pound.     It  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality  and  is 
finding  ready  acceptance  by  consumers  at  about  21.5  cents  per  pound. 

Imports  of  frozen  mutton  by  Egypt  in  1956  totaled  only  2,072  metric 
tons,  and  imports  of  frozen  beef  amounted  to  only  229  tons  according  to  the 
Ministry  of  Supply.    Most  of  this  meat  came  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

Egypt  imported  6U,000  head  of  cattle  and  59 > 000  sheep  last  year 
compared  with  1+9,000  cattle  and  H)l+,000  sheep  in  1955.    Most  of  the  cattle 
originated  in  the  Sudan,  and  the  sheep  in  Libya. 


WORLD  WOOL  CONSUMPTION 
AT  POSTWAR  PEAK 

Total  world  consumption  of  raw  wool  during  1956  is  estimated  at 
2,830  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 
This  is  8  percent  above  1955  and  11  percent  above  195*+ • 

Principal  increases  in  1956  occurred  in  Japan,  1+1  percent;  Belgium, 
22  percent;  France,  12  percent;  Italy,  10  percent;  and  the  United  States 
6  percent.    Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  same  as  1955- 
Consumption  in  the  Soviet  Bloc  is  estimated  at  5I+0  million  pounds.  This 
is  10  percent  above  1955  and  is  accounted  for  by  a  rise  in  estimated 
domestic  production  and  an  apparently  higher  level  of  imports. 

World  consumption  of  materials  other  than  raw  wool  (noils,  waste, 
re-used  wool,  shoddy,  artifical  fibers,  hair,  cotton,  and  silk)  in  the 
wool  textile  industry  increased  approximately  3  percent  in  1956. 
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Virgin  Wool:    Estimated  world  consumption, 
million  pounds  -  clean  "basis 


: 
: 

Percentage 

: 

Country 

1952 

1  1953 

;  1954 

1955 
ll 

1956  • 
2/  ! 

change  1956 
compared 

with  1955 

* 

• 
• 

T  Tr*i  1  t    c\    S*f"  a  +  PQ  • 

Ari-na  -pp]  • 

34  f  • 

35O 

>              £lOO  « 

d.00  < 

302 

0 

±.C.\J 

1  ^£  • 

115 

13^  ' 

143  . 

0 
0 

Ofhpr  ^  /  • 

1 10  J  . 

( P.\  • 
(.  0  J 

/  Q  \  . 

[<=>)  ' 

rn/-v-{-  0  n    )i  /   • 

.  pt)4 

3o9 

4c?0 

4  53 

6 

379 

4oo 

4-62 

475 

214  ' 

250  : 

256  : 

246  ' 

275 

:  12 

Germany^  Fed*  Republic • •  •  • 

132 

154 

"ICO  * 

152  : 

loo  : 

176 

5 

99  ' 

125 

110  : 

121  * 

171 

i  hi 

125  : 

132  : 

119  : 

113  ' 

124 

10 

57  ' 

70  : 

63  : 

65  ' 

:       79  « 

:  22 

3  f 

55 

5o  • 

5o 

•  [bo) 

iaj 

26  ' 

2k  ' 

:      25  : 

:  26 

'  2o 

• 

0 

26  ' 

:      25  ' 

18  ' 

22 

:  (24) 

:  9 

13 

Ik  ' 

12  : 

12 

10 

17 

Total  (ll  countries): 

1,583 

:  1.81a 

•  1.662 

1,730 

1.880 

■  Q 

776 

:  864 

932  ' 

928 

:  1.000 

'  D 

u 

2,359 

:  2,657 

'  2,557  ' 

:  2.614 

:  2.8^0 

:  8 

Source:     Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  and  International  Wool  Textile  Organi- 
zation. 


Note:        Figures  in  "brackets  represent  Study  Group  estimates  in  the  absence  of 
full  returns  from  reporting  countries. 

l/  Revised. 

2/  Provisional. 

3/    Consumption  on  cotton  and  other  spinning  systems,  and  estimated  consump- 
tion in  batting  and  felt  manufacture. 
4/    Scoured  basis. 

5/    Excluding  consumption  in  hosiery  industry  etc. 

"&/    The  world  totals  include  estimates  of  United  States'  consumption  on  a  clean 
basis  and  consumption  in  the  Canadian  hosiery  and  knitgoods  industry. 
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U.S.  LIVESTOCK  IMPORTS 
SLUMP  IN  1956 


United  States'  imports  of  livestock  declined  to  an  unusually  low 
level  in  1956.     Imports  of  all  cattle  totaled  only  159*359  head  during  the 
year  compared  with  31^377  a  year  earlier.    These  imports  were  the  fourth 
smallest  for  any  year  since  193^- 

Cattle  imports  were  even  less  in  19^7  and  195^-,  when  entries  from 
Mexico  were  prohibited  by  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  quarantine,  and  in 
1952,  when  imports  from  both  Canada  and  Mexico  were  not  permitted  during 
most  of  the  year.    From  late  I9U6  through  August  1952,  imports  from  Mexico 
were  prohibited  because  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  again  from  May  23, 
1953  until  January  1,  1955 •    The  Canadian  border  was  closed  to  imports 
during  most  of  1952  and  early  1953  because  of  the  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease . 


Imports  of  cattle  from  Mexico,  in  1956  totaled  only  110,256  head  com- 
pared with  2^7, 751  in  1955-    ^he  imports  in  1956  were  the  smallest  for  any 
year  since  193^-,  except  during  the  years  when  the  foot-and-mouth  quarantine 
was  in  effect.     Imports  of  l+9>028  head  from  Canada  in  1956  were  the  lowest 
for  any  year  since  1932,  with  the  exception  of  1952,  when  imports  were  per- 
mitted for  only  2  months . 

Only  3,158  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  and  the  equivalent  of  only  381  head 
of  200-pound  hogs  were  imported  from  all  countries  for  feeding  and  slaughter 
in  1956. 

Drought  continued  in  the  northern  States  of  Mexico  in  1956,  the  sixth 
successive  year  of  below -average  rainfall.    However,  off-season  rains  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  have  relieved  the  situation  in  much  of  that  region.  Pro- 
ducers in  the  northern  states  have  had  fewer  cattle  for  sale  and  prices  in 
the  United  States  have  not  been  sufficiently  favorable  to  encourage  exports. 
In  late  1956  the  Federal.  Government  removed  the  export  tax  on  cows  and 
heifers  from  the  drought -stricken  northern  States  and  approved  a  temporary 
50-percent  reduction  in  freight  rates  for  the  movement  of  feeds  and  cattle 
to  and  from  the  drought  areas.    The  temporary  reduction  in  export  taxes 
continues  until  May  31,  1957- 

In  Canada  the  highest  meat  output  in  peacetime  is  being  absorbed  in 
the  domestic  market  at  relatively  favorable  prices.    The  rapidly  rising 
population,  high  employment,  industrial  expansion,  and  increasing  living 
standards  have  increased  the  demand  for  meat  to  such  an  extent  that  Canada 
was  a  net  importer  of  beef  by  a  small  margin  in  1956. 
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Animal  types 

:  1952 

:  1953 

195^  ' 

1955  • 

1956 

Cattle : 

For  feeding,  dairy  or 
slaughter  (dutiable) 

: 

 :  10,562 

.127,925: 
:  ^9,153 

70,680 

2^7,7^7 
U8,269' 

p  ■ —  y 

110,250 
30,553 

_^ w  j  y  y  y 

2 

.... i 138,0^8 

: 177,160 

70,680 

296,016 

1*4-0,805 

For  breeding: 

....:  2,222 

:  2 
:  20,757 

307 

15 ,259 

y  )  1 —  y  y 

117 

\  k 
18,33*4- 
23 

6 

I8A75 
73 

2,U13 

:  21,066 

15,376 

18,361 

18,55^ 

All  cattle: 

....!l27,279 
, ,  •  12,78U 
. . . . :  398 

:  127,927 
:  69,910 

:  389 

85,939 

x  y  y  ~y  y 

117 

'2^7,751 
.  66.603 

■  23 

110,256 
■  U9.028 

y  7 

75 

: 198,226 

86,056 

: 31^,377 

159,359 

Sheep  and  lambs: 

For  feeding  or  slaughter ' 

• 

, . . . :  3Ql+ 

:  868 
:  1,283 

1,**80 
1/ 

7,6*4-0. 
1/ 

3.158 
'  1/ 

. . . . :  907 

:  2,151 

1,1*80 

1  7,6UO 

3,158 

Hogs : 

For  feeding  or  slaughter 

:.  2^,030 
:  -395 

30,715 
-  !/■ 

.  6,590 
1/ 

.    -  381 

:  2U,l+25' 

30;715 

'.'6,590 

381 

l/  This  is  now  included  in  "animals  for  breeding  N.E.C." 
2 /    Equivalent  200  pound  hogs . 
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GUATEMALAN  LARD  IMPORTS 
FROM  U.S.  DOM  IN  1956 

United  States'  exports  of  lard  to  Guatemala  declines  from  a  total  of 
12.6  million  pounds  in  1955  to  7-2  million  in  1956.    The  primary  cause  for 
the  drop  was  the  increase  in  the  import  duty  of  lard  from  5  to  7  cents  per 
kilo,  which  became  effective  in  February  1956.    Higher  lard  prices  and  the 
availability  of  cheaper  domestically -produced  vegetable  oils  were  also 
partially  responsible  for  the  decline . 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES  LOWER 

Approximately  1^0,000  bales  of  Australian  wool  were  sold  during  the 
week  ending  March  8  at  auctions  in  Sydney,  Geelong,  and  Perth.    Prices  were 
slightly  lower  than  the  previous  week  except  at  Geelong  where  fine  wools 
(70' s)  were  higher,  reflecting  the  high  quality  of  wool  offered. 


Wool:    Average  raw  wool  costs,  clean  basis,  on  Australian  auction 
floors,  by  quality  classification.     Current  prices  with  comparisons 


Type  and  Grade 


Week  Ended 


Year  Ago 
3-3-56 


3-1-57 


3-8-57 


U.S.  DOLLARS  PER  POUND 


Combing  Wools 


70 

s 

Ave  raj 

6h 

s 

Good, 

Ave  raj 

60 

s 

Ave  ra; 

58 

s 

Ave  raj 

56 

s 

Ave  raj 

50 

s 

Good. 

Ave  raj 

Carding 

Wools 

Merino  , 

Comeback  

Fine  Crossbred. . 
Medium  Crossbred 


•  30 
.22 

.13 
.10 
.01 

•  99 

•  91 
.88 
.Gk 
.83 

•  78 
•77 


.81 

•  75 

•  71 


1.71 
1.6k 
I.56 
1.52 
1  A3 
1-39 
1-31 
1.25 
1.19 
1.15 
1.0k 
1.01 


.96 
,87 

.82 


Source:    Wool  Statistical  Service  Australian  Wool  Bureau. 
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ANTARCTIC  WHALING  SEASON  ENDS j 
CATCH  LIMIT  LOITER 

The  1957  Antarctic  whaling  season  officially  ended  at  midnight ,  March  16, 
according  to  press  reports.    Rough  weather  during  the  final  2  weeks  of  the 
season  seriously  slowed  the  rate  of  catching,  hut  it  was  expected  that  this 
year's  lowered  limit  of  l2+,500  "blue  whale  units  would  be  reached  when  the 
final  figures  were  tabulated.    The  1955-56  season  limit  was  15,000  units,  and 
the  limit  for  each  of  the  two  previous  seasons  was  15,500  units  (see  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  May  7,  1956.) 


U.S.  TUNG  OIL  IMPORTS  UP  IN  1956 

Imports  of  tung  oil  into  the  United  States  in  1956  increased  to  15,653 
short  tons,  almost  50  percent  more  than  the  small  volume  of  1955-  Purchases 
from  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  the  major  sources  of  supply  since  shipments  from 
China  were  embargoed  in  December  1950;  increased  significantly. 

Tung  oil:     Imports  "by  country _of  origin,  United  States, 
average  1935-39;  annual  1952-56 


Country  of  origin  ^SS^o5  x952    :  1953    :  195^    :  1955    :  1956  l/ 


:  Short  tons 

South  America:  : 

Argentina  :      -      :  11,596:  10, 2+71 :  15,783:    8,860:  13,226 

Brazil  :  1:        956:  :       -      :        277:  2+57 

Paraguay  :  :     2.1J+7:     1.028:     2.05Q:     1.102:  1,858 

Total  :  l:  lU,699:  11,2+99:  17.81+2:  10,239:  15,52+1 

Asia:  :::::: 

China  :  56,609:  !+:_:.:_: 

Hong  Kong  :     h -  725:  -:_:_:_: 

Other  :        13I+:  ^p:        lOQ:  :       -  : 

Total  :  61,2+68:  32+:        109:       -      :       -  : 

Africa:  :::::: 

British  East  Africa  :       _      :        ±6Q'  50:        229:  63: 

Federation  of  Rhodesia         -    :  :  :  :  :  : 

and  Nyasaland  :       -      :       -      :       -      :        168:        225:  112 

Other  :      -      :  85:      -      :      -  : 

Total  :       -      :        201:        1^5:        197 288:  112 

Others:  :        126'-  -:_:_:_: 
 Grand  Total  : "617595:  H+.9?i+:  11, 7*+ V  lBT^^  10,52?:  15. £5^ 


1/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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The  increase  in  imports  from  Argentina  and  Paraguay  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  unlike  the  marketing  year  ending  October  31;  1955 >  no 
limitations  were  placed  on  imports  in  the  year  ending  October  31,  1956. 

SWEDEN  EXPORTS  MORE 
BUTTER  IN  1956 

Due  to  a  sharp  decline  in  domestic  consumption,  Sweden's  exports 
of  butter  in  1956  rose  to  the  relatively  high  level  of  37-0  million 
pounds.    This  quantity  was  considerably  in  excess  of  1955  when  exports 
amounted  to  7-8  million  pounds.    West  Germany  was  the  principal  market 
in  1956,  taking  l6.0  million  pounds.    Other  important  outlets  were 
Switzerland  (U.3  million  pounds),  the  United  Kingdom  (k.2  million 
pounds ),  France  (3-9  million  pounds),  and  Algeria  (2.6  million  pounds). 

Exports  of  dried  milk  (both  whole  and  skim)  also  showed  a  sub- 
stantial gain  in  1956,  amounted  to  6.9  million  pounds  as  against  3-0 
million  pounds  a  year  earlier.    The  largest  shipments  were  made  to 
West  Germany  (3'i  million  pounds),  and  Switzerland  (l.O  million  pounds). 
Smaller  quantities  went  to  Venezuela,  the  United  Kingdom,  French 
Morocco,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and  other  outlets. 

Little  change  occurred  in  cheese  exports  which  in  1956  at  7-0 
million  pounds  were  only  slightly  above  the  1955  export  of  6.k  million 
pounds..    The  more' important  markets  were  Italy  (2.1+  million  pounds), 
West  Germany  (2.1  million  pounds),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (l.2  million 
pounds^.    Among  the  other  countries  to  which  Sweden  shipped  cheese  dur- 
ing 195&  was  ^he  United  States,  which  took  approximately  70,000  pounds, 
more  than  half  of  which  was  hard  cheese. 

Condensed  milk  exports  in  1956  dropped  to  2.8  million  pounds  from 
3.8  million  pounds  in  1955 •  .During  1956*  Algeria  was  the  principal 
market,  taking  1.3  million  pounds.    Other  important  outlets  were 
French  West  Africa  and  Hong  Kong. 

Sweden's  imports  of  cheese  in  1956  at  11.0  million  pounds  were 
just  under  the  1955  imports  of  11.5  million  pounds.    During  1956,  the 
ma^or  suppliers  were  Denmark  (5.6  million  pounds)  and  the  Netherlands 
(3*8  million  pounds),  with  smaller  quantities  coming  mainly  from 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Finland,  and  Italy. 

Dried  milk  imports  totaled  0.6  million  pounds  in  1956,  of  which 
0.5  million  pounds  were  supplied  by  Denmark,  and  the  remainder  mostly 
by  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 

Condensed  milk  imports  amounted  to  only  19,000  pounds,  almost 
half  of  which  came  from  Denmark. 
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U.S.  EDIBLE  OILS  EXPORTS  IN  FEBRUARY 
ONE -FOURTH  LARGER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

Exports  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  from  the  United  States  in 
February  were  123  million  pounds,  nearly  one -fourth  larger  than  in 
February  1956?  according  to  preliminary  Census  Bureau  data.    This  re- 
presents a  decline  from  the  previous  month's  level,  but  total  exports 
October  through  February  of  6l5  million  pounds  were  still  running  over 
40  percent  ahead  of  last  season. 


Cottonseed  oil,  Soybean  oil,  Oilcakes  and  Meals:    Preliminary  estimates 
of  exports,  United  States,  in  February  1957  and  October -February  1956-57* 
and  actual  exports,  February  1956  and  October -February  1955-56 


:  February 

:    October -February 

Commodity 

:  1956 

1957 
:  (Preliminary) 

'1955-56 

■  1956-57 
(Preliminary) 

m 

-  -  -    Million  pounds 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined  and 

..:  36.1  _ 

!  5.7 

:    89.9  • 

1  33-0 

8.1 
11.6 

:  1-5 
:  28.6 

:  28.9 
:  122.1 

17.0 
:  165.4 

..:  55.8 

35-8 

240.9 

215.4 

Soybean  oil,  refined  and 

..:  7-0 

• 

..:  32 .h 
..:  5-3 

:  1.8 

!  38.9 

:  46.6 

:  32.9 

:  145.8 
11.2 

24.4 

208.6 
166.8 

..:  44.7 

87-3 

:  189.9 

399.8 

Total  soybean  and 

• 

. . :100.5 

:  123.1 

:  1+30.8 

615.2 

• 

•           —  "** 
• 

—  Thousand  short  tons  -  -  -  - 

,  . :  4.9 

:  .5 

137-0 

1  25.1 

,  , ;  12.2 

:  3-2 

94.1 

33.7 

. . :  42.0 

30.3 

-  219.1 

252.7 

..:  59.1  . 

:  34.0 

450.2 

311.5 

Exports  of  cottonseed  oil  showed  a  further  drop  in  February,  while 
soybean  oil  was  double  the  February  1956  level  and  nearly  as  large  as 
the  record  shipments  in  the  preceding  two  months  of  the  current  market- 
ing year.    February  exports  of  soybeans  are  estimated  at  5  million  bushels 
on  the  basis  of  inspection  reports,  bringing  the  total  since  October  1  to 
49  million  bushels,  as  against  actual  exports  of  44  million  in  October 
195 5 -February  1956. 
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In  line  with  reports  of  slackening  demand  in  Europe,  exports  of  cake 
and  meal  of  3^-;  000  tons  in  February  were  down  sharply  from  recent  levels, 
to  less  than  two  thirds  of  exports  in  February  1956  and  of  the  1955-56 
monthly  average  . 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  FARMERS  INCREASE 
CASTOR  BEAN  PRODUCTION 

Farmers  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  been  growing  castor  beans 
for  a  number  of  years  on  a  relatively  small  scale,  but  production  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  sharply  during  the  next  few  years.     In  the  major  pro- 
ducing area  of  Potgietersrust ,  North  Transvaal,  the  area  planted  to  castor 
beans  in  1956  is  reported  to  be  about  18,000  acres  more  than  in  1955 •  While 
acreage  and  production  in  1955  have  not  been  reported  to  this  service,  in 
195^-  about  ^,200  short  tons  of  castor  beans  were  harvested  from  7; 000 
acres . 

The  expanded  acreage  was  planted  almost  entirely  from  100  tons  of 
hybrid  seed  imported  from  the  United  States.    Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  bring  American  plant  breeders  to  the  Union  to  develop  adapted  hybrids. 
A  commercial  company  already  has  been  organized  and  this  company  is  working  ' 
very  closely  with  interested  farmer  cooperatives.    For  the  1956-57  season, 
the  company  is  paying  farmers  a  guaranteed  price  of  i33ir  Per  long  "ton 
($83.75  per  short  ton) . 

Farmers  obtain  seed  either  from  their  local  cooperative  or  the  company 
after  signing  a  planting  contract.    Beans  are  planted  during  October- 
January  and  are  ready  for  harvest  during  March- June .    They  are  delivered  to 
the  nearest  depot  of  the  cooperative,  which  pays  for  them  on  delivery. 
Some  of  the  beans  will  be  used  in  the  Union  but  the  bulk  is  expected  to 
be  exported. 


SWEDEN  DOUBLES  EXCISE  TAXES 
ON  IMPORTED  FATS  AND  OILS 

Sweden's  excise  tax  on  imported  fats  and  oils  was  doubled  to  10  Kr. 
per  100  kilograms  (0.9  cents  per  pound)  effective  March  1,  1957 •  These 
import  taxes  take  the  place  of  import  duties  on  agricultural  commodities 
for  which  price  programs  are  in  effect;  their  rates  may  be  changed,  with- 
in statutory  limits,  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Board. 

At  the  same  time,  the  excise  tax  on  imported  stearine  was  raised 
from  12  Kr.  per  100  kilograms  (l.l  cents  per  pound)  to  17  Kr.  (l.5  cents). 
The  tax  on  rape  and  mustardseed  oilcake  and  meal  and  on  mixed  feeds  con- 
taining oilcake  and  meal  was  raised  by  3  Kr.  to  8  Kr.  per  100  kilograms 
($1^.21  per  short  ton).    The  excise  tax  on  other  imported  oilcakes  and 
meals  remains  at  3  Kr.  per  100  kilograms  ($5*26  per  ton). 
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CEYLON  REDUCES  IMPORT  DUTY 
ON  COCONUT  MEAL 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  has  reduced  the  import  duty  on  coconut 
meal  from  25  percent  ad  valorem  to  one  percent  ad  valorem,  effective 
February  lU,  1957*    The  reduction  was  made  to  encourage  imports  of 
meal,  following  a  period  of  shortages  and  high  prices  in  the  local 
markets  of  Ceylon.    The  shortage  is  the  result  of  heavy  copra  exports, 
principally  to  India.    The  Government  is  said  to  be  studying  the  possi 
bility  of  reducing  copra  exports  so  that  local  millers  can  produce 
sufficient  coconut  meal  for  local  markets.    No  decision  has  yet  been 
announced. 


CANADA  PLANS  WHEAT  ACREAGE  CUT, 
INCREASES  IN  OTHER  GRAINS 

Canadian  grain  growers  again  plan  major  shifts  in  land  use  in 
1957^  continuing  the  pattern  of  the  past  3  years,  on  the  basis  of 
reported  intentions  at  the  beginning  of  March.    The  prospective  wheat 
acreage  of  19,876,100  acres  is  the  smallest  since  1920,  excepting  19*+3 
when  a  special  wartime  acreage  reduction  program  was  in  effect.  The 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  emphasizes  that  reports  of  intended 
acreages  are  merely  indicative  of  farmers'  plans  as  of  March  1,  and 
acreages  actually  seeded  may  vary  considerably  from  the  intentions 
figures,  depending  on  conditions  before  and  during  seeding  time  and  on 
other  factors. 

The  shift  of  about  1.^  million  acres  from  last  year's  wheat 
acreage  to  other  crops  is  the  major  change  indicated.    This  would  be 
the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  reduction  in  wheat  acreage,  bringing 
the  present  outlook  more  than  6  million  acres  below  the  1952  acreage. 
The  bulk  of  the  decline  is  expected  in  Saskatchewan  where  farmers 
reported  plans  to  reduce  spring  wheat  acreage  by  1.1  million  acres. 
Alberta,  with  a  planned  decrease  approaching  0.3  million  acres  is 
the  other  significant  area  in  the  planned  change.    Figures  for  spring 
wheat  acreage  include  durum  which,  despite  the  over-all  wheat  reduc- 
tion, will  this  year  reach  the  unprecedented  level  of  2.5  million 
acres,  according  to  preliminary  plans.    An  acreage  that  large  would 
be  about  55  percent  above  the  previous  record  of  1.6  million  acres 
in  1956. 

An  increase  of  about  a  million  acres  is  planned  for  barley, 
which  would  bring  that  acreage  to  9*7  million  acres,  only  slightly 
below  the  all-time  record  of  9»9  million  in  1955*    About  50  percent 
of  the  increase  is  planned  for  Saskatchewan,  ho  percent  for  Alberta 
and  10  percent  for  Manitoba.    The  intended  acreage  of  oats,  placed 
at  12.1  million  acres  would  be  slightly  above  the  1956  acreage  and 
the  largest  since  19^5*    Slight  increases  are  also  expected  in  rye, 
corn,  mixed  grains,  and  in  land  summer  fallowed. 
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IMPROVED  WHEAT  PROSPECTS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 
INDICATE  LOWER  IMPORT  NEEDS  IN  1957-58 

Plantings  of  winter  wheat  in  Western  Europe  are  about  equal  to  those 
of  a  year  ago,  and  total  acreage  for  harvest  is  expected  to  exceed  the  low 
level  of  ^-7*070  thousand  acres  of  last  year  by  approximately  10  percent  if 
present  indications  of  spring  plantings  materialize.    This  would  place  total 
acreage  near  the  high  level  of  1955  and,  assuming  normal  growing  conditions, 
above -average  production  prospects  are  indicated. 

Last  season's  outturn  of  1,211  thousand  bushels  for  the  area,  which 
was  the  smallest  crop  since  1951,  resulted  mainly  from  the  extensive 
winter-kill  in  February  of  1956.    This  compares  to  the  1955  production  of 
1>389  thousand  bushels  and  the  past  5-year  average  of  1,29^  thousand 
bushels.    In  addition  to  reduced  quantity,  the  quality  of  the  1956  crop 
was  poor.    Winter-kill  has  not  been  an  important  factor  this  season  and 
recent  weather  conditions  have  been  reported  as  generally  favorable.  Crop 
prospects  thus  far  are  very  promising  for  most  sections  of  Europe. 

Spain  is  the  only  major  producing  country  of  the  area  where  the  pros- 
pects for  the  wheat  crop  are  less  favorable  than  last  year.    This  is 
attributed  to  the  prolonged  drought  during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
Rains  during  January  and  February,  however,  have  greatly  improved  prospects 
for  winter  wheat  and  a  fair  crop  may  still  be  harvested  if  favorable 
weather  conditions  continue.    Current  official  estimates,  however,  place 
this  year's  Spanish  wheat  crop  considerably  below  normal. 

Plantings  of  spring  wheat  in  France  are  again  expected  to  be  high  in 
spite  of  urging  by  the  Government  that  farmers  plant  larger  acreages  to 
barley.    France's  total  wheat  acreage  for  harvest  will  thus  materially 
exceed  last  year's  and  a  surplus  of  wheat  is  expected  if  normal  weather 
conditions  continue.    In  anticipation  of  a  large  wheat  harvest,  France  may 
well  taper  off  her  imports  towards  the  end  of  this  year  to  conserve 
foreign  currency  and  enter  the  new  year  with  minimum  carry-over  stocks. 
Reduced  imports  may  also  be  expected  in  some  of  the  other  importing  coun- 
tries, though  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  France. 

Exports  of  wheat  to  Europe  by  the  "Big  Four"  (United  States,  Canada. 
Australia,  and  Argentina)  for  the  first  7  months  (July  1956-January  1957) 
of  this  crop  year  have  already  exceeded  330  million  bushels  compared  with 
an  annual  average  (12  months)  for  the  past  5  years  of  k26  million  bushels. 
Through  February,  U.  S.  exports  of  wheat  to  this  area  had  already  exceeded 
total  exports  for  the  entire  1955-56  year  and  are  expected  to  continue  at 
a  high  rate,  with  a  possible  tapering  off  near  the  end  of  the  year  in  view 
of  production  prospects  already  outlined  above.    Canadian  and  Australian 
exports  to  Western  Europe,  July- January,  are  running  well  ahead  of  the 
first  seven  months  of  last  year.    Argentina  is  the  only  one  of  the  Big  Four 
with  reduced  exports  to  Western  Europe  from  a  year  ago.    This  is  due,  how- 
ever to  Argentina's  small  exportable  surplus  from  the  1955  crop,  and  her 
exports  should  pick  up  substantially  with  the  recent  above-average  harvest. 
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In  view  of  the  much  improved  supply  position  in  Argentina,  the  outlook 
for  an  ahove-average  crop  in  Western  Europe ,  and  the  possible  return  of 
France  to  the  export  market,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  Europe  will  not  pro 
vide  as  large  a  market  for  wheat  from  the  United  States ,  Canada,  and  Austral 
in  1957-58  as  has  been  the  case  this  year.  Western  Europe,  in  recent  years 
has  accounted  for  about  55  percent  of  the  total  world  trade  in  wheat. 


SWEDEN  INCREASES  IMPORT 
TAX  ON  CORN 

Owing  to  ample  supplies  of  coarse  grains  in  Sweden,  the  Swedish  Govern 
ment  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  has  increased  the  import  tax  on  corn  from 
2  kr.  per  100  kg.  (9-8  cents  per  bushel)  to  7  kr.  per  100  kg.  (3^«^  cents 
per  bushel).    In  .contrast  to  certain  other  important  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, there  is  no  fixed  import  tax  for  corn.    The  tax  for  this  grain  can, 
within  certain  limits,  be  changed  by  the  regulating  authority  at  its 
discretion. 

Sweden's  total  corn  imports  in  recent  years  have  been  declining 
rapidly,  amounting  to  1,529,000  bushels  in  1955-56  compared  with  5,802,000 
bushels  in  1951-52.    However,  the  United  States'  share  was  250,000  bushels 
In  1955-56  compared  with  only  1,200  bushels  in  1951-52.     During  the  first 
half  (July-December)  of  1956-57,  imports  from  all  countries  amounted  to 
620,000  bushels  of  which  361,000  bushels  came  from  the  United  States.  In 
the  same  6  months  of  1955-56,  when  total  imports  amounted  to  5^-0,000 
bushels,  the  United  States  share  was  292,000  bushels.    Sweden's  import 
tax  on  corn,  therefore,  is  of  special  interest  to  United  States  exporters. 


Corn:     Imports  from  United  States  and  total  imports,  Sweden, 
in  Bushels,  1951-52  through  1955-56 


Imports 

;  1951-52  ; 

1952-53  :  1953-5^ 

195^-55  i 

195  5 -.56 

655,200:1,988,200 

1,866,700: 

1,529,000 

...:  1,200: 

6^0:  89,080 

101,760: 

250,080 

CUBAN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
BANK  TO  AID  EGG  PRODUCERS 

BANFAIC,  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Development  Bank  of  Cuba, 
will  grant  loans  to  local  egg  producers  whose  egg  production  is  the 
only  guaranty.    The  purpose  is  to  stabilize  the  market  price  and  increase 
reserve  stocks,  thereby  protecting  the  producer  economically  and  prevent- 
ing an  egg  shortage  when  production  is  low. 
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AUSTRALIA  TO  EXPAND  WHEAT 
RESEARCH  AND  EXTENSION  WORK 

Long-discussed  proposals  for  an  expansion  in  research  and  extension 
activities  in  connection  with  the  production  and  marketing  of  Australian 
wheat  moved  toward  realization  through  a  recent  announcement  of  the 
Australian  Minister  for  Primary  Industry  that  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment would  contribute  substantially  towards  financing  approved  programs. 
The  Minister  emphasized  that  quality  standards  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  the  highly  competitive  world  wheat  market  and  that  an  ex- 
pansion in  wheat  research  was  essential  for  production  and  quality 
improvement. 

The  Australian  Wheat  Growers'  Federation  has  decided  that  the  wheat 
industry  itself  should  contribute  0.25  pence  (0.233  cents)  per  bushel 
annually  toward  the  cost  of  expanding  research  and  extension  activities. 
The  Commonwealth  Government,  in  turn,  has  indicated  that  its  contribution, 
which  would  be  determined  annually,  would  most  likely  be  on  a  pound  for  a 
pound  basis  against  the  funds  raised  from  the  levy  on  the  wheat  industry 
itself.    The  Government  has  agreed  to  enact  legislation  for  the  collection 
of  the  industry  contribution. 


CHILEAN  DRIED  PRUNE 
PRODUCTION  RISES 

Asprocica,  an  association  of  Chilean  dried-prune  producers,  currently 
estimates  Chilean  prune  production  for  1956-57  as  5,500  short  tons.  The 
new  crop  is  reported  as  11  percent  larger  than  that  of  1955-56  and  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  greater  than  the  5-year  average  for  19^-9-53  •    Since  most 
Chilean  prune  orchard  sites  are  irrigated,  prevailing  drought  conditions 
have  not  seriously  affected  production.    Asprocica  also  expects  to  market 
two-thirds  of  the  present  prune  crop. 

Supply  and  distribution 

Table  1  -  Dried  Prunes:     Production  and  supply,  in  short  tons,  Chile, 
1955-56  and  1956-57 >  marketing  year  beginning  April  1 


Item  :      1955-56        :  1956-57  (forecast) 


Production  :  5,000  :  5,500 

Beginning  stocks  :  100  :  1,100 

Exports  1/   :  3 A00  :  3,300 

Other  disappearance  :  900  :  1,100 

End  stocks  l/   :  1,100  :  2,200 


1/  Estimate  by  the  trade. 
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Exports 

Dried  prune  exports  during  the  1955  calendar  year  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately ^-,200  short  tons.     Prune  exports  for  1956 ,  however,  have  fallen  off 
by  25  percent.    West  Germany  and  Denmark  continue  to  be  the  principal 
customers  for  Chilean  dried  prunes,  annually  taking  three-quarters  of  all 
shipments  abroad. 

Despite  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  official  export  surcharge, 
prospects  for  Chilean  prune  exports  in  1957  are  considered  poor.  Com- 
paratively low  prices  in  the  world  market  in  relation  to  the  domestic 
market  are  largely  responsible  for  this  outlook.    To  date,  exporters  have 
received  little  encouragement  from  the  Chilean  Government  toward  meeting 
thier  demands  for  more  advantageous  exchange  rates  and  export  bonuses. 


Table  2  -  Dried  Prunes:    Exports  by  countries  of  destination,  in 
short  tons,  Chile,  annual  195 5 ^  Jan. -Sept.  1956  and 
Oct. -Dec.  1956 


Country  of 

:  1955 

1956  1/ 

1956 

destination 

:  Jan. -Dec. 

Jan. -Sept. 

Oct . -Dec . 

-  Short  tons 

. . . .  i  252 

100 

919 

:  335 

West  Germany 

1,537 

306 

. . .  .  :  50 

hi 

. .  . .  :  32 

0 

U,l97 

1,707 

1,36^  2/ 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Trade  estimate  without  specification  of  countries. 


SURINAM  REDUCES  IMPORT  DUTY  ON 
CHICKEN  GIZZARDS ,  LIVERS,  AND  HEARTS 

On  February  25,  1957,  the  Surinam  Government  decreased  its  import 

duties  on  a  number  of  items,  effective  the  following  day.  Particular 

attention  was  given  to  items  affecting  the  cost  of  living.    Among  these 

were  chicken  gizzards,  livers,  and  hearts,  on  which  the  import  duty  was 

reduced  from  kO  percent  to  20  percent. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  IMPORTS  UP 
IN  JANUARY 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  (for  consumption)  in  January  1957  amounted 
to  13,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross) ,  up  slightly  from  December  imports  of  10,000 
bales,  and  identical  with  the  13,000  bales  imported  in  January  a  year  ago. 
Imports  from  Egypt  in  the  current  period  amounted  to  7,000  bales  ( l-l/8  up  to 
l-ll/l6  inches  in  staple  length) ;  those  from  Mexico  of  the  same  staples  were 
3,000  bales.     Imports  from  Pakistan  of  Asiatic  type  cotton  (under  3/4  inch, 
harsh  or  rough)  amounted  to  3,000  bales. 

Imports  during  the  6  months,  August-January  1956-57,  amounted  to  53,000 
bales,  down  42  percent  from  imports  of  92,000  bales  in  the  similar  period  of 
1955-56.    Most  of  the  reduction  from  last  year  was  in  short  staple  cotton 
from  Pakistan  ( 16,000  down  to  4,000  bales),  and  in  long  and  extra-long  staples 
from  Peru  (l8,000  down  to  6,000  bales)  and  Egypt  (32,000  down  to  19,000  bales). 


Cotuon:     U.  S.  imports  by  country  of  origin,  bales  of -500  pounds  gross, 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1954  and  1955, 
August -January  1955-56  and  1956-57 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country 
of  origin 


Average 


:l935-39:l9^5-1+9 


August -January 
1955-56 :1956-57 


1,000  bales 


Brazil, 


Egypt  

India. . . , 
Mexico. . . 
Pakistan. 

Peru  

Sudan. . . . 
U.S.S.R. 
Others . . . 


Total  8/   :9/  185 


:  3 

1 

1  : 

1  : 

1/ 

2 

:2/  31 

1/ 

0  : 

0 

:  0 

0 

:  63 

103 

3/    73  : 

60 

:  32 

19 

:  67 

103 

17  : 

6 

:  3 

1 

:  23 

19 

20  : 

22 

:  21 

21 

:  V 

5/ 

12 

11  : 

22 

:  16 

4 

1 

23 

22  : 

23 

:  18 

6 

:   ,  6/ 

k 

3  : 

2 

:  1 

1/ 

ill  5 

ii 

1 

1  : 

1 

:  1 

0 

0 

0 

2  : 

1/ 

:  1/ 

1/ 

'si  185 

9/  260 

150  : 

'  137 

:  92 

53 

1/  L:ss  than  500  bales.     2/  4-year  average.     3/  Includes  14-7  bales  transshipped 
via  Italy,     4/  Included  with  India  prior  to  partition  in  19^-7.     5/  3-year 
average.     6/  Included  with  Egypt  prior  to  1942.    7/  2-year  average.    8/  Includes 
small  quantities  which  are  reexported  each  year.     9/  Total  does  not  add  due  to 
partial  averages. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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MEXICO'S  1957  COTTON  ACREAGE 
EXPECTED  TO  SLIGHTLY  EXCEED  1956 

Mexico's  1957  cotton  acreage,  tentatively  estimated  at  2,ll+l+,000 
acres,  is  slightly  higher  than  the  1956  area  of  2,125,000  acres,  although 
"both  figures  are  well  helow  the  record  of  2,700,000  acres  in  1955  •  Earl- 
ier forecasts  for  the  1957  acreage  had  been  for  a  lower  figure,  because 
of  drought  in  northern  districts  and  shortage  of  water  for  irrigation, 
but  rains  in  February  enabled  farmers  to  plant  larger  areas  than  an- 
ticipated.   Abundant  rains  in  northeastern  Mexico  were  particularly 
beneficial  in  the  Matamoros  and  Laguna  districts. 

Planting  of  the  1957  crop  in  the  Matamoros  and  Sinaloa  districts 
was  almost  finished  by  mid-March,  and  had  been  started  in  southern 
Sonora.    Planting  in  the  Laguna  district  and  most  of  the  other  important 
cotton -growing  districts  was  expected  to  begin  within  the  next  few 
weeks . 

Cotton  production  during  1956-57  is  estimated  at  1,750,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross)  as  compared  with  the  record  1955-56  production  of 
2,250,000  bales.    No  forecast  of  the  1957-58  production  is  yet  available 
because  of  uncertainties  of  yields  and  weather  conditions.  Revised 
acreage  and  production  estimates  for  1955  and  1956,  by  regions,  as  well 
as  the  area  forecast  for  1957,  are  as  follows: 


Cotton:    Acreage  and  production  by  regions,  Mexico,  1955  to  1957 


Region 


State 


Acreage 


Production 


1955  :    1956  :  1957  1/:  1955 


"I95F 


Matamoros . . . 
West  Coast . . 
Mexicali .... 

Laguna  

Delicias .... 
Juarez  &  Villa 

Ahumada . . . 

LaPaz  

Monterrey . . . 
Nuevo  Laredo 
Don  Martin 

( Anahuac ) 

Tecoman  

Other  

Total. . 


Tamaulipas  

Sonora -Sinaloa . 
Baja  California 
C  oahui la -Durang 
Chihuahua .... 


Chihuahua .... 
Baja  California 
Nuevo  Leon . . . 
Tamaulipa  s . . . 
Nuevo  Leon- 

C oahui la . . . 
Colima   


725 

7^9 
1+82 

319 
I7I+ 

1+6 
25 
37 
37 

37 
37 

32 


-1,000  acres 

672 
3^8 
1+20 
3^6 
171 

58 
29 
25 
16 

16 

3 
21 


-  -      1,000  bales  2/ 

726  :  k5k  :  1+20 

1+1+1  :  61+0 

395  :  ^28 

215  :  396 

19k  :  197 

1+8  ':  3^ 

1+5  :  28 

25  :  17 

16  :  Ih 

16  :  9 

3  :  17 

21  :  16 


2,700  2,125 


TJ    Forecast .    2/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross 


2,250  1,750 


Source:    Unofficial  estimates. 
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Direct  cotton  exports  from  Mexico  during  August -January  1956-57 
amounted  to  1,01*+,  000  bales,  down  23  percent  from  exports  of  1,323*000 
bales  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  1955-56  season.    The  most  pronounced 
trend  in  Mexico's  exports  during  the  current  period  has  been  toward 
increased  exports  to  Japan  and  France,  in  contrast  to  reduced  quantities 
to  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Canada. 

About  65  percent  of  Mexico's  cotton  exports  move  through  United  States 
ports  for  transshipment  to  other  countries.    Transshipments  during  August- 
December  1956  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  11,  1957)  amounted  to 
60^-, 000  bales,  or  7  percent  less  than  the  61+8,000  bales  transshipped  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1955- 

Quantities  exported  direct  to  major  destinations  in  August -January 
1956-57*  with  comparable  1955-56  figures  in  parentheses,  were:  Japan 
233,000  bales  (182,000);  France  1+3,000  (8,000);  West  Germany  27,000  (98,000); 
United  Kingdom  26,000  (32,000);  Netherlands  19,000  (28,000);  Belgium  10,000 
(20,000);  China  8,000  (6,000);  and  Canada  1,000  (l6,000).    Shipments  to 
Canada  by  railroad  are  not  included  and  are  not  available .    The  additional 
quantities  transshipped  to  these  countries,  via  United  States  ports,  in 
August -December  1956,  with  comparable  1955  figures  in  parentheses,  were: 
Japan  197,000  bales  (87,000);  West  Germany  108,000  ( 157,000);  United 
Kingdom  61+, 000  (l05*000);  France  50,000  (ll,000);  Belgium  1+7,000  (61+,000); 
and  the  Netherlands  36,000  (78,000). 

Mexico's  system  of  compensatory  exchange  for  cotton  exports,  whereby 
issuance  of  import  permits  for  certain  commodities  is  subject  to  export  of 
an  equal  value  of  cotton,  is  still  in  effect.     Commodities  subject  to  ex- 
change for  cotton  under  this  system  include:    automobiles  and  other  vehicles; 
television  and  radio  parts;  steel  pipes;  wines  and  liquor;  firearms;  watches; 
artificial  fibers;  and  textiles.    Fertilizers  and  insecticides  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  list,  although  imports  of  small  quantities  may  be  exempted. 
Since  the  cost  of  the  imported  commodity  is  increased  by  the  commission  fees 
of  the  various  agencies  handling  the  exchange  transaction,  the  addition  of 
fertilizers  and  insecticides  to  the  list  raises  the  cost  of  these  items 
to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 

Mexico's  cotton  consumption,  almost  entirely  by  spinning  mills,  is 
expected  to  average  about  1+0,000  bales  per  month  during  the  1956-57  season 
as  compared  with  35*000  bales  per  month  in  1955-56.     Cotton  stocks  on 
August  1,  1956,  were  estimated  at  100,000  bales  as  compared  with  300,000  a 
year  earlier.    Midseason  stocks  on  January  31*  1957*  on  the  basis  of  the 
fore-going  figures,  would  be  about  600,000  bales,  with  from  250,000  to 
300,000  bales  available  for  export  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
However,  practically  all  of  the  1956  cotton  is  sold  and  awaiting  shipment. 

The  price  of  Middling  15/l6  inch  staple  at  Torreon  reached  a  high  for 
the  season  of  25*53  cents  per  pound  in  January  1957*  but  declined  in 
February  to  21+.66  cents.    The  average  price  for  the  first  8  months  of 
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the  1956-57  season  was  23.62  cents ,  only  2  percent  below  the  average  for 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding  season,  hut  16  percent  lower  than  during 
the  same  months  of  195^- 55 •    The  price  to  the  farmer  at  Torreon  is  currently 
reported  to  he  310  pesos  per  quintal  (2k,krJ  cents  a  pound)  for  Strict 
Middling  l-l/l6  inches.    The  highest  price  paid  during  the  season  for  this 
quality  at  Torreon  is  reported  to  he  330  pesos  ( 26.05  cents)  in  January. 

New  crop  cotton  is  "being  sold  for  export  for  delivery  in  July  or 
August,  at  from  31  to  31 .5  U.  S.  cents  a  pound,  shipside,  for  Strict 
Middling  l-l/l6  inches  staple.    Price  quotations  do  not  include  export 
tax  of  3.75  cents  a  pound. 


U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  LINTERS 
INCREASE  IN  JANUARY 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  felting  qualities, 
amounted  to  15,000  hales  ( 500  pounds  gross)  in  January  1957  >  up  slightly 
from  imports  of  13,000  hales  in  December,  but  considerably  lower  than 
the  imports  of  25,000  bales  in  January  1956.    Imports  during  August- 
January  1956-57  amounted  to  86,000  bales  or  22  percent  less  than  imports 
of  110,000  bales  in  August -January  1955-56. 

Principal  sources  of  linters  imports  during  August -January  1956-57; 
with  comparable  1955-56  figures  in  parentheses  were:    Mexico  65,000  bales 
(76,000);  U.S.S.R.  15,000  (21,000);  Brazil  2,000  (4,000);  Belgium  1,000 
(2,000);  and  El  Salvador  900  (2,000). 


U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  LINTERS 
LEVEL  OFF  IN  JANUARY 

United  States  exports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  chemical  qualities, 
amounted  to  60,000  bales  ( 500  pounds  gross)  in  January  1957>  practically 
the  same  as  exports  of  6l,000  bales  in  December,  and  9  percent  less  than 
exports  of  55>000  bales  in  January  1956.    Exports  during  the  6  months, 
August -January  1956-57  totaled  221,000  bales  or  k  percent  more  than  the 
exports  of  213,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1955-56. 

Principal  destinations  of  linters  exports  during  August -January 
1956-57>  with  comparable  1955-56  figures  in  parentheses  were:  West 
Germany  80,000  bales  (76,000);  United  Kingdom  38,000  (i+7,000);  the 
Netherlands  37,000  (lU,000);  Japan  26,000  (27,000);  Canada  19,000 
(14,000);  and  France  17,000  (29,000). 
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INDONESIA'S  1956  SOYBEAN,  PAIM  OIL,  PALM  KERNEL 
PRODUCTION  APPROXIMATED  1955 

Indonesia's  production  of  soybeans,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  in  1956 
approximated  the  1955  level,  but  peanut  production  decreased  3  percent. 
The  best  available  estimate  of  smallholders'  coconut  production  also  shows 
a  3  percent  decrease  from  1955-     Castor  bean  production  remains  of  only 
minor  importance. 


Fats  and  oils:    Area  and  production,  Indonesia,  1955  and  1956 


Commodity 

• 

1955 

:     1956  1/ 

• 

]  Area 

\  Production 

Area 

\  Production 

:  1,000 
:  acres 

• 

:  1,000 

:  short  tons  ! 

:  1,000 
acres 

1,000 
short  tons 

Oil  palms  2/  

 :  1,273 

 250 

• 

:  382 
:  228 

:  183 
:  h6 

:  1,210 
:  757 

;  3/ 

:  377 
'  211 

:  182 
k6 

Coconuts  (terms  of  copra 

equivalent)  : 

 :  51 

 :  3,0^7 

:           18  : 
:       1,395  : 

3/ 
3,638  : 

3/ 
1,352 

 s  3,098' 

1A13  : 

3/ 

1/  Preliminary . 2/  Planted  area .     3/  Not  available . 


Source:    Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Central  Statistical  Office. 

The  increase  in  total  area  of  oil  palms  has  leveled  off  since  1952, 
with  1955  showing  an  increase  of  only  1  percent  from  195U.  Production 
of  both  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  reached  a  postwar  high  in  195^  and  has 
been  decreasing  since . 

There  are  no  accurate  estimates  of  copra  production  in  Indonesia.  It 
is  now  reported  that  estimates  previously  submitted  and  published  as  copra 
production  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  7,  1956)  actually  represent 
total  estimated  smallholders'  coconut  production,  all  expressed  in  terms 
of  copra  equivalent. 
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Fats  and  oils:    Exports/  Indonesia,  1955  and-  1956 


Commodity 

: 

:  1955 
: 

1956 

tons 

,  net 

 :  258,375 

287,863 

Copra  cake  

170,693 

1^7,775 

Coconut  oil  

 :  1,376 

2,^86 

 :  128,208 

138,070 

 :  ^2,723 

16k 

623 

 :  Ml7 

1>39 

366 

355 

 :  l,k20 

181 

 :  13,11^ 

p 

10,67^ 

TJ    January -November 


Source:    Central  Statistical  Office. 

The  Copra  Foundation  was  officially  dissolved  on  July  12,  1956.  (See 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  6,  1956).     It  was  replaced  by  the  "Com- 
mittee for  the  Establishment  of  a  Central  Cooperative  for  Copra".  The 
present  goal  is  to  have  the  new  Central  Copra  Cooperative  (PPIKK)  funct- 
ioning by  "Cooperative  Day",  July  12,  1957-    Progress  so  far  has  been  slow 
and  some  sources  doubt  that  it  can  begin  operations  in  1957-    The  original 
tasks  set  out  for  the  proposed  new  cooperative  as  stated  by  the  Vice  Minister 
of  Economic  Affairs,  were: 

(l)    Research  in  marketing  and  transportation  of  copra;     (2)  Stan- 
dardization of  quality;     (3)    Improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  production  by  seed  selection  and  other  means;     (h)    Aid  in  com- 
batting disease  and  insects;     (5)    Abolishment  of  the  system  whereby  growers 
sell  to  speculators  receiving  part  payment  for  the  crop  before  harvest; 
(6)    Seeking  new  means  of  revenue  other  than  coconut  planting. 

Indonesia's  exports  of  copra,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  in  1956  were 
higher  than  in  1955-    Exports  of  copra  cake  and  most  other  fats  and  oils 
commodities  declined. 


(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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CANADA'S  OILSEED  PLANTINGS 
EXPECTED  TO  SET  NEW  RECORDS 

Canada's  oilseed  crops  are  expected  to  set  new  acreage  records  in  1957 • 
As  of  March  1,  indications  were  that  Canadian  farmers  intended  to  increase 
their  plantings  of  flaxseed,  rapeseed,  and  mustard  seed.     Soybean  acreage 
and  sunflower  seed  acreage  intentions  show  declines  from  1956. 


Oilseed:    Acreage  intentions,  Canada,  as  of  March  1,  1957; 
compared  with  estimated  acreage,  annua  1  195^-56 


Oilseed  acreage 


Seeded  acreage 


195^ 


1955 


1956 


Intended  acreage 


1957 


51957  as  per- 
cent of  1Q56 


Acres 


Flaxseed  

Rape seed  l/  

Soybeans  2/  

Mustard  seed  3/ • • 
Sunflower  seed  kj 


■  :l, 206, 000: 

1,838,^-00: 

3,139,000: 

3,61+8,000: 
607,500: 

116 

•  :      1+0, 000: 

136,200: 

357,000: 

170 

•:  25l+,000: 

21^,000: 

228,000: 

217,000: 

95 

69,000: 

78,500: 

137,300: 

175,300: 

128 

20,000: 

18,000: 

25,000: 

22,500: 

90 

l/  Prairie  Provinces  only.    2/  Ontario  and  Manitoba  only;  small  acreages  are 
grown  in  other  provinces.     3/  Alberta  and  Manitoba  only;  small  acreages  are 
grown  in  other  provinces.      j-l-/  Manitoba  only;  small  acreages  are  grown  in 
other  provinces. 

Source:    March  Intended  Acreage  of  Principal  Field  Crops  in  Canada,  1957  > 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


The  indicated  intentions  for  flaxseed  represent  an  acreage  l6  percent 
greater  than  the  record  plantings  of  1956.     Indicated  intentions  of  1956 
were  for  3-8  million  acres,  but  actual  plantings  were  3*1  million.  Canadian 
flaxseed  acreage  has  increased  each  year  since  195*+ •     Prior  to  1956,  the 
largest  area  to  flaxseed  was  2.9  million  acres  planted  in  19*+3-    A  record 
crop  of  3*+, 935, 000  bushels  was  harvested  in  1956. 

Following  a  l60  percent  increase  in  1956,  rapeseed  acreage  is  expected 
to  expand  70  percent  more  in  1957,  thus  continuing  the  upward  trend  in  plant- 
ings since  1951 •    Rapeseed  production  in  1956  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
152,675  short  tons. 

Soybean  plantings  this  year  are  expected  to  be  down  about  5  percent 
from  1956,  and  down  about  15  percent  from  the  record  acreage  of  195*+-  Out- 
put in  1956  was  k} 935, 000  bushels. 
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Area  to  "be  planted  to  mustard  seed  is  expected  to  exceed  last  year's 
record  plantings  by  28  percent.    The  1956  crop  was  a  record  66,575  tons  of 
seed . 

Acreage  intentions  for  sunflower  seed  are  10  percent  less  than  last 
year's  plantings.    Area  to  sunflower  seed  in  the  last  3  years  has  been 
roughly  6  times  the  small  acreage  of  1952  and  1953  but  only  about  one- 
third  the  size  of  plantings  in  19^9°    Last  year's  sunflower  seed  harvest 
amounted  to  6,250  tons. 


URUGUAY  FIXES  NEW  FLAXSEED 
PRICE  TO  PRODUCERS 

Uruguay's  National  Council  of  Government  (N.C.G.)  in  a  decree  of 
February  lk,  1957 ,  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  producers  for  flaxseed 
and  provided  for  other  regulations  for  the  industry.    The  decree 
provided : 

1.  Free  exportation  of  flaxseed  is  permitted. 

2.  Producers  are  to  receive  ^5  pesos  per  100  kilos  of  flaxseed, 
clean,  sound,  and  dry.     In  accordance  with  this,  the  Banco 
Republica  shall  fix  the  export  exchange  rate  type. 

3.  Expeller  exportation  will  be  realized  in  accordance  with  the 
rate  of  exchange  specified  in  Article  I  (i)  of  the  decree  of 
August  3;  1956,  l/  and  the  exportation  may  be  done  only  after 
a  request  to  and  authorization  by  the  Ministry  of  Livestock 
and  Agriculture . 

k.    The  Ministries  of  Livestock  and  Agriculture  and  Finance  with 

the  aid  of  the  Banco  Republica  will  fix  the  export  exchange  rate 
type  for  linseed  oil  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  articles. 

5.    The  producers  who  sold  their  flax  at  an  inferior  price  have  the 
right  to  ask  for  the  difference  with  the  price  now  set . 

y    15  percent  at  the  "free"  rate,  which  has  remained  fixed  at  ^.10 
pesos  per  U.  S.  dollar  since  the  inauguration  of  the  system,  and 
85  percent  at  the  official  rate  of  1.519  pesos  per  U.  S.  dollar. 
This  combination  produces  an  effective  rate  of  3-713  pesos  per 
U.  S.  dollar. 

The  foregoing  provisions  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  industry,  and  have 
created  serious  problems  relating  to  exchange  rates  for  exportation  of  flax- 
seed, oil,  and  meal.    Since  the  new  price  was  announced  the  market  has  been 
completely  paralyzed,  as  exporters  cannot  profitably  export  at  present  ex- 
change rates  set  while  paying  the  higher  price  fixed  for  the  flaxseed. 
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To  date,  new  exchange  rates  have  not  been  set  on  flaxseed  or  linseed 
oil  (as  the  decree  stipulates  will  be  done);  however,  it  appears  the  free 
exchange  rate  of  k.ll  will  have  to  be  allowed  if  the  seed  is  to  move  into 
world  trade.     If  this  is  done  a  rate  somewhat  above  the  free  exchange 
will  be  required  to  move  linseed  oil  into  the  world  market.    To  do  this 
would  require  a  government  subsidy  to  oil  exporters  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  between  price  received  and  cost  of  exports. 

Due  to  the  new  price  fixed,  an  attitude  of  "wait  and  see"  prevails 
among  the  trade.    Under  the  August  3  decree  which  revised  the  exchange 
system,  fla  seed  was  under  the  rate  of  1.519-     It  appears  the  decree  of 
August  3  has  been  entirely  disregarded  in  the  fixing  of  the  price  of 
flaxseed,  for  with  the  new  price  a  multiple  rate  will  have  to  be  es- 
tablished for  exports.     This  is  in  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  the 
August  3  decree,  which  was  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  multiple  exchange 
system  so  long  in  use  in  Uruguay. 

To  justify  the  price  set,  an  official  of  the  N.C.G.  stated  it  was 
only  for  the  past  crop  and  was  to  compensate  the  producers  for  a  low 
return  on  the  wheat,  corn,  and  other  crops  of  the  past  season.     It  was 
also  stated  that  farmers  should  not  be  optimistic  about  making  larger 
plantings  this  year  as  the  price  would  not  be  continued  at  that  level 
for  the  next  crop. 


Whether  or  not  the  new  high  flaxseed  price  will  benefit  the  wheat 
producers  remains  to  be  seen.    Wheat  and  flaxseed  are  cropped  at  the 
same  time,  but  normally  farmers  planting  wheat  are  not  large  producers 
of  flaxseed. 


PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.S.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 


Issued  recently  and  available  (single  copies) 
free  upon  request  to  persons  in  the  U.S. 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Room  5922.  Phone:  REpublic  7-1+lIi-2, 
Ext.  2M+5. 

Review  of  the  World  Wool  Situation.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FW  1-57- 

Status  of  Cotton  Purchase  Authorizations  Under  Title  I,  Public  Law  hQO. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC  8-57* 
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The  Indonesian  Government  is  reportedly  taking  steps  to 
reduce  the  export  of  copra  cake  so  that  it  can  "be  used  in  Indonesia 
in  "building  up  the  domestic  livestock  industry. 

Fats  and  oils  exports  are  an  important  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  Indonesia.    However,  if  exports  are  to  be  increased,  or 
even  maintained  at  present  levels,  action  must  be  taken  soon  to 
solve  the  many  problems  that  are  currently  plaguing  the  industry. 
Among  these  are  the  extension  of  leases  on  the  oil  palm  estates 
of  Sumatra,  and  meeting  the  demands  of  labor  unions,  considered 
by  some  as  excessive. 

The  copra  industry,  primarily  a  smallholder  operation,  needs 
a  reorganization  of  its  marketing  channels.    Shipping  continues 
to  be  a  great  problem  in  the  islands.    Lack  of  small  coasters  to 
collect  copra  from  coastal  villages  and  accumulate  it  in  ports 
that  can  accomodate  freighters  is  hampering  production  and  dis- 
couraging replanting.    The  government  has  ordered  a  few  small 
coasters  in  the  past  few  years,  but  many  more  are  needed. 

A  long-term  goal  of  the  Indonesian  Government  is  to  reduce 
the  export  of  copra  in  favor  of  coconut  oil  exports.  Before 
this  can  be  done,  large  oil  mills  must  be  established  in  the 
producing  areas.    At  present  the  mills  on  Java  seem  unable  to 
produce  oil  at  a  competitive  export  price  as  part  of  their 
copra  requirements  must  be  shipped  in  from  other  islands  of 
Indonesia. 
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